





Talk Kindly to the Flowers 


Margaret had a lovely garden, full 
of beautiful plants, but she had never heard 
that it made any difference how she talked 
to the flowers. 

She was working in her garden last 
spring, planning how to make it look its 
best, and decided that five or six dozen 
petunias would be just the thing to give a 
mass of color beside the lawn. Off to the 
nursery she went to get a flat of young 
petunia plants. 

She always enjoyed going to the nursery. 
It was run by a Japanese couple, and they 
were always very friendly. 

And so they were this morning. Mrs. 
Komi bowed gracefully and led the way to 
the petunias. “Take your pick,” she said. 

It was hard to decide, with so many to 
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choose from. A gentle breeze blew in from 
the sea and played with Margaret’s hair 
as she tried to make up her mind, for this 
happened in Carmel, California, one of the 
prettiest seaside villages in all America. 

But suddenly the peace of the morning 
was shattered by an angry man. He 
stomped into the store, shouting, ‘““Where’s 
the manager? I want to see the manager!” 

“Yes?” Mrs. Komi said. “I am the man 
ager’s wife. Can I help you?” 


“You’d better be able to help me!” A 


man snapped. “Those plants I got from you 
a week ago won't grow. I planted them in 
the best possible position, but they shriv- 
eled up and died.” 

“That is very sad,” Mrs. Komi said sym- 
pathetically. “Perhaps—” She paused. “Per- 
haps you don’t talk to them right. Flowers 
are like people, you know.” 

“Don’t talk to them right!” the man re- 
peated. “What's talking got to do with 
raising flowers?” He gave her a withering 
look, swung on his heel, and stalked out. 

Mrs. Komi came back to Margaret. “Made 
up your mind yet, dear? It’s hard to choose 
when they are all so lovely, isn’t it?” 

“I’m sorry he spoke to you like that,” 
Margaret said, talking about the man. 
“What did you mean when you said he 
wasn’t talking to his flowers right?” 

Mrs. Komi smiled. “I had a customer 
once who was forever coming in and com- 
plaining that the flowers she bought from 
me wouldn’t grow. I did all I could to 
help her, but still she complained. One day 
she was angrier than usual and said, “They 
just don’t grow for me.’ I said to her, as 
gently as I could, ‘If I were a flower, I 
don’t think I could grow for you either. 
Perhaps you ought to talk more kindly to 
your flowers.’” 

“Whew!” gasped Margaret. “I suppose 
you lost a customer that day!” 

“She went away,” Mrs. Komi said. “But 
she came back, and she’s been a steady 
customer ever since. And you should see 
her garden now! Her flowers grow so 
well!” 

And I’m thinking that other things will 
do better for us, too, if we make it a habit 
to talk kindly all the time. 


Your friend, 


a Wloarsel? 





























How Kathy Got Her Algebra 





By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


 gbingd got up from the dining-room table 
and turned in disgust. Her mother saw 
the look and smiled. Kathy had worked 
hard all evening, but there was one prob- 
lem that still baffled her. 

“Did you get it, honey?” mother asked, al- 
though she already knew the answer. 

“No, and I'm going to give up,” Kathy 
said. 

“That doesn’t sound like my Kathy,” 
mother teased. “I thought you had learned 
to try again and again.” 

“I have, Mother, but I’ve worked that 
one algebra problem about a dozen times 
and I can’t get it. I've tried every rule and 
process in the book and it won’t come out 
right. I’m beginning to think that the an- 
swer in the back of the book must be 
wrong.” 

“Well, the answers are wrong once in a 
while,” mother agreed. “But I found when 


“lve got it!” Kathy shouted. 





I was teaching school that they were usually 
right. I wish I could help you, but I’ve about 
forgotten all the algebra 1 ever knew. I was 
never too clever at it anyway.” 

“I'm going to go and take a shower and 
then I'll try it once more. If I don’t get it 
then I’m going to give up. I've got all the 
rest of the problems done correctly.” 

“Yes, dear, you go and take a shower. 
It will help you relax, and you may be able 
to think more clearly afterward.” 

It was not long before Mrs. Burns heard 
Kathy's clear voice as she sang in the shower. 
The falling water added a mellowing touch 
that was rather pleasant. “She will feel a 
lot better now,” she thought. 

A radiant Kathy stepped into the room a 
few minutes later, dressed in a neat little 
duster and sloppy slippers. “I’m going to get 
that problem now, or know the reason why,” 
she said with determination. To page 15 


And the shout woke her up! 
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SOLD: One Little Girl 


For Ten Yards of Calico 


By NANCY RISINGER 
as told to Inez Storie Carr 


AS MARY gathered her full skirts about 
her knees before climbing over the 
wheel of the covered wagon, she turned to 
John Clark, her husband, and asked, “Are 
you sure we have everything?” 

“Yes, my dear. I even put that ugly little 
kitten onto the hay in the back, though it 
may have to eat grasshoppers until we get 
our homestead going. Now let me give my 
bride a hand in getting over that wheel and 
we will be on our way.” 

For many days Mary and John traveled. 
Late one afternoon, the red-and-gold tints 
of the sky warned them it was ‘time to pre- 
pare for the night. 

“It may be safe to stop right where we 
are,” John said. “The Indians around here 
do not molest the villages any more since 
President Madison sent Andrew Jackson and 
his boys to teach them a thing or two.” 

“Just think,” Mary said. “If we had got- 
ten married last year, we might have been 
right in the middle of that terrible massacre 
a few months ago.” 

“You are right. The battle of Horse Shoe 
Bend did a lot to change the Creek Indians’ 
minds. They were quick to deed land to the 
United States. There are no Creeks around 
here, but hundreds of Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws. Fortunately they are kind and friendly. 
So let’s camp here near this village while 
it’s still twilight, and we can see what we 
are doing.” 


“T'll find some stones to make the stove,” 
Mary said. 

“And while you are doing that, I'll get 
some of these pine sticks together for the 
fire.” 

“Oh, John, what's that?” Mary gasped. 
“It sounds as though the Indians are on our 
trail.” 

“No,” laughed John, “that’s just three 
coyotes getting their wails started at the 
same time. It’s a rugged place to bring such 
a dainty little girl.” 

“Oh, pshaw, John! I’m no softie. You 
wait and see.” 

Next morning as Mary flipped a pancake 
from the griddle to John’s plate, two very 
dignified Choctaw Indians appeared, smiled, 
and made welcome signs. They told the 
young Clarks that they could settle right 
there with them, for there was plenty of 
water, timber, and rich soil for planting. 

No one had to buy land in those days. The 
land on which a person built a log house 
and raised a crop became his property. 
Homesteading, it was called. 

Mary and John raised corn, peanuts, cot- 
ton, and sugar cane, and were soon seasoned 
homesteaders. During the second year a 
beautiful little flaxen-haired girl was born to 
them. They named her Nancy. 

The Indian squaws came often to see little 
Nancy, the blond-haired baby. One strong 
young squaw with long black braids loved her 
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as her own. She had five boys but no girls, 
and Indian boys are not so close to their 
mothers as Indian girls are. No Indian 
mother was ever allowed by her tribe to cor- 
rect her own boy. She had to take him to 
some old Indian man who would punish 
him in any way he thought best. This mother 
of five boys used to hold Nancy and coo to 
her in Indian language. 
Suddenly disaster struck the reservation. 
@rw fever broke out among the Chicka- 
saws and Choctaws, and Mary and John 
were taken down with it about the same 
time. Both died the same day, leaving Nancy 
in her crib, alone. 
No one dared go near the hungry baby 
for fear of getting the disease, until the 
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The doctor gave the woman ten yards of cloth. She 
was happy to get such a good price for her child. 


young squaw with her five boys came along. 
When she heard little Nancy's sobbing she 
gathered her up in her arms and said, “You 
are my papoose now.” 

Nancy’s new mother was devoted to the 
little blond girl, and Nancy soon had fuzzy 
puppies and sleek-haired hound dogs to 
play with. 

A Dr. Goodrich, making the rounds of 
the reservation to try to keep the Indians 
well, saw the flaxen-haired girl one day. 

When he reached home that evening, 
weary but excited, he said to his wife, “You 
can’t guess what I saw at the reservation.” 

“More papooses, I suppose,” said she. 

“No. I saw a fair-skinned, blond-haired, 

To page 15 












Chapter 5: Learning About God 


If you missed last week: 


Tama, the witch doctor, soosened from visiting a 
village across the island, and he and Chief Meradin 
talked over how to prevent everyone from paying so 
much attention to the new teacher with the wonderful 
voice who had come to the island, and who sang so 
often in his house on the sand by the seashore. The men 
decided to invite teachers to come from an island to 
the south and instruct the people in the doctrines of 
Islam, so they would become good Mohammedans. 
The first day Tama was back, little Marta, the mis- 
sionary’s daughter, came in a pretty pink dress and 
swept out his hut—she was playing house. Later in 
the day, Tama worked on some of his strongest charms, 
— to use them to drive the teacher away. 
Strangely, though, he found himself hoping the charms 
would not hurt the lovely little lass. Soon the village’s 
largest fishing boat left with Chief Meradin on board 
to fetch the Islam teachers. 


ene the day Hans came to the island of 
Sangir with his father, the big teacher, 
Satoo had been his friend. He had gone 
with him into the jungle to find rattan for 
binding the timbers of the building. He 
had helped carry rocks for the flower gar- 
den around the teacher’s house; but it was 
not until the house and the fence and all 
the things about the teacher’s home and gar- 
den were finished and Hans already knew 
many words of the island language, that 
Satoo led him one afternoon to his secret 
perch among the rocks where he loved to 
sit and watch the fire mountain. 

The volcano looked closer from there. As 
the two boys climbed up among the rocks 
Satoo watched Hans’s face and saw his blue 
eyes widen with surprise as he saw the 
huge form of the volcano, so close. Smoke 
billowed from the cone-shaped top and 
spurts of fire shot into the sky. Here it was 
quiet, so quiet that the only sound was the 
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lap of the waves on the shore below and the 
low rumble of thunder that came from 
deep under the sea floor. 

Hans pointed down. “Why?” 

“It is the fire spirits under the ground,” 
Satoo explained. “They are angry, and when 
they are uncomfortable or displeased they 
growl and thunder.” 

Hans shook his head. Satoo could see 
that he did not understand. Hans pointed 
to the volcano. “How far away do you 
think it is?” 

Now Satoo understood the question his 
friend had asked, but he didn’t know how 
to explain that the island people measured 
all distances by the time it took them to 
travel to a place. He knew that men could 
row out to the volcano and back in the 
space of time between breakfast and the 
middle of the day when the sun stood at 
midheaven. Satoo knew that sometimes the 
island men went out to get birds’ eggs from 
the small sandy beach on the south side of 
the fire mountain. It was a brave thing to 
do, because everyone feared the fire spir- 
its that lived there. But, of course, the eggs 
were delicious and worth risking something 
for. 

“It is not far,” Satoo said at last. “Can't 
you smell the smoke?” 

Then Satoo explained to Hans how the 
island people in ancient times had offered 
human sacrifices to the mountain to quiet 
the fire spirits when they became unusually 
fierce and angry. Satoo could not remem- 
ber, and his father could not remember the 
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The sick monkey clung confidently to Satoo’s wrist. 
The boy took it to the witch doctor for medicine. 


mountain smoking quite so much as now. 

As the boys stood looking at the south 
side of the volcano Satoo saw something on 
the narrow beach of white sand that lay in 
a curve of the fire mountain’s base. 

“Look,” he grabbed Hans’s arm. “It’s a 
big bird—a sea bird. That’s the kind of bird 
that lays the eggs our men used to go 
after.” 

Hans shaded his eyes with his hand and 
looked. “It’s so small, like an ant. I can 
hardly see it... . Yes. I guess there is some- 
thing there. It moves.” 


The boys watched the bird until it flew 
off toward the jungle north of them. Then 
they settled down on the perch among the 
rocks. 

“Our witch doctor has come back,” Satoo 
told Hans. “You know, the one who owns 
the hut where you lived at first. He came 
back last night. He says the fire spirits are 
angry because you came, but I think they 
are angry because my father wouldn't give 
the teacher a place to build his house.” 

This speech was too long for Hans to fol- 
low. Satoo laughed at him and said the 
words over and over until at last he saw 
that Hans understood most of what he had 
said. 

“Is the witch doctor there in the house’ 
where we lived?” Hans asked. “Is he there 
right now?” 

“Yes, of course.” Satoo laughed again. “Of 
course he is there. Where else would hz 
be? It’s his hut.” 

“My sister, little Marta, goes there every 
day to play house,” Hans said. “I must’ go 
home and tell her not to go there any more. 
She might bother him. He will not like to 
have her come.” 

“Oh, he wouldn’t hurt Marta. He is really 
a kind person. He is good to sick people and 
he even takes care of sick animals. He 
wouldn’t hurt a little child.” 

“Of course no one would want to hurt 
Marta. | wasn’t thinking of that,” Hans said. 
“I just thought she might bother him.” 

The boys still gazed out over the calm 
sea and the smoking mountain when the 
sound of oars disturbed them. They looked 
down at the little wharf and saw the vil- 
lage’s largest fishing boat pulling away with 
several island men at the paddles. 

Satoo stood up and strained his eyes to 
see better. Yes, it was his father’s boat. 
Now why hadn't they told him they were 
going fishing tonight? Why hadn’t they 
taken him along? 

“I don’t like that,” he said to Hans. 
“When my father’s big boat goes out to 
catch fish, I always go.” 

Satoo saw the men put up the sail and 
tack toward the south. He could see them 
better now. 

“You know, Hans,” he said, “those men 
are all dressed in their feast clothes. They 
can’t be going out to fish with all their orna- 
ments on and fixed up like that. They must 
be going to a feast somewhere on one of the 
southern islands.” 
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THE NEXT TIME YOU'RE ONA 

SEESAW , REMEMBER THAT 

IT,WAS THIS THAT GAVE 
RENE THEOPHILE LAENNAC, 
A FRENCH SURGEON, HIS IDEA 
FOR THE STETWOSCOPE. 





LAENNAC, BORN FEBRUARY 17, 
1781, SAW CHILDREN LISTENING AT ONE END 
OF THE BOARD WHILE AT THE OTHER END 
SOMEONE SNAPPED A PIN. 

KNOWING THAT 





SOUND TRAVELS i 
THROUGH A SOLID =. 
OBJECT HE QUICKLY 


FASHIONED A “BATON AND WITH IT 
LISTENED TO HIS HEART AND CHEST PATIENTS 









_ 


A 
ONE OF THE HEROES OF ANTARCTIC 

EXPLORATION WAS SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON, 
BRITISH EXPLORER, BORN FEBRUARY 15, 187¢. 
ON HIS SECOND TRIP, IN 1915, SHACKLETON’S 
SHIP, THE ENDURANCE E, WAS CAUGHT IN AN ICE 
JAM AND HAD TO BE ABANDONED, AFTER NINE 
PAINFUL MONTHS OF AGONY AND HARDSHIP, 
SHACKLETON AND HIS 28 MEN FOUGHT THEIR 


—- 
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Hans watched the boat. “Is that your fa- 
ther in the front of the boat?” 

“You mean the one with his head turned 
away? ... No, I’m sure it isn’t. He wouldn’t 
go without me.” 

The two boys walked back to the house 
on the sand. 

“Come on in the house and let us learn 
our verse for today,” Hans said as they came 
to the low wall. 

Inside, the teacher took down one of the 
magic boxes and opened it. Then he taught 
the boys their memory verse, “The Father 
himself loveth you.” 

Over and over the boys said the words 
until the teacher said they might go now to 
the jungle to get some thin pieces of rattan 
because he needed to tie up the flower 
plants that had grown so big and bushy 
that some of them sagged and bent. 

“What does the verse mean?” Satoo asked 
Hans as they walked across the salt grass 
toward the trees. 

“The Father who loves us is God up in 
heaven.” Hans pointed at the bright sun 
and the sky. “He lives up there among the 
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stars and all the bright things, but He sees 
us all the time. He hears what we say. He is 
the One who loves us.” 

“Is it to this One that your father sings 
in the mornings and evenings?” 

“Yes, my father sings because God makes 
his heart glad, and I guess God likes to hear 
singing. All people who worship God sing.” 

“I have seen your father, the big teacher, 
talk to the magic boxes. I have heard him 
talk to the sky and the top of your house. 
Why does he do that?” 

Hans smiled. “At worship time my fa- 
ther reads from the Holy Book, then we all 
kneel down and we lift up our eyes and 
pray to God—that means we talk to Him.” 

“You mean that you can talk to the God 
of heaven and He hears what you say?” 

“Yes, of course. He talks to us in the 
verses like we learned today and in songs. 
We talk to Him when we pray.” 

By this time the boys had entered the 
jungle, and they slashed their way among 
the thick brush under the huge old trees, 
looking for strands of the rattan vine. Most 

To page 16 























Bob Was Not an Octopus 


By EILEEN M. HASSE 


_ yawned up from the homework he 

had spread on the kitchen table. Then 

he grinned. How silly could grownups be? 

“Put the dog out,” mom had said. 

But why put Pat outside just because 

there was homework to do? Bob thought. 

After all, a fellow had to have a pet around 

when there was arithmetic in the air. He 

tousled Pat’s frazzled hair. 

Pat blinked and snuggled closer. Then 

he looked away as Bob took another hunk 

of licorice candy. He didn’t always approve 

of Bob's diet. 

“You'd better put the candy away and 

concentrate on your arithmetic,” mom had 

said. 

“Concentrate? Licorice helps me concen- 

trate,” Bob snorted. 

Fine thing when a fellow can’t pet his 

dog and do his homework while he’s nib- 

bling a bit of licorice! Maybe adults aren't 

sharp enough to do more than one thing at 

a time. Bob yawned again. He was glad he 

was young and capable and able to make his 

work interesting with variety. 

“Are you doing homework?” Bob's little 

sister Sue asked. 

“Arithmetic.” Bob pretended to be very 

busy. 

“And I had hoped you could fix my doll 

buggy.” 

“IT can.” Bob was proud to be able to fix 

his sister’s things. “Just bring it here.” 

“While you’re doing homework?” 

“Why not? A fellow can surely fix a 

measly old buggy and F 

“It’s not measly and it’s not old. It’s new 
To page 18 
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Pete laughed. “‘Didn’t you notice you're using your 
eraser instead of a bolt to fasten that handle?” 
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REJOICE 


Poetry Award 
By LARRY VOWLES, Age 13 
Evansville, Indiana 
Rejoice when you sing about Jesus. 
Rejoice, for His coming is near. 
Rejoice when you praise the Lord Jesus. 
Yes, Jesus will soon appear. 





SPOTS ON THE ANTENNA 


True-Story Award 


By LYNDON PHILLIPS, Age 13 
Gadsdam, Alabama 


During the war my father was the radio 
operator on a dive bomber. 

One day while he was on board the Lex- 
imgton aircraft carrier, his squadron was 
called up to patrol the area for enemy planes. 
The pilot of his plane was the leader of the 
squadron. 

After the planes were checked over care- 
fully they took off. 

After some time the captain said, “We are 
running low on gas. Try contacting the 
ship.” 

My father tried, but the radio wouldn't 
work! “I'll try hand signaling the plane 
next to us,” he said to the captain. 

Fortunately the other plane understood 
dad’s signals, radioed the message to the 
Lexington, and received orders for my dad’s 
plane to return to the big ship at once. 

Just as the plane landed, the engines went 
dead. The plane had arrived in the nick of 
time. 

The next day my father asked the radio 
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mechanic who checked the plane, “What was 
wrong with the radio that I couldn't contact 
the ship?” 

“It was this tiny grease spot on the an- 
tenna,” the mechanic said. 

Friends, let there be no spots on our hearts 
to block our contact with God. 





JAZZ MOTHERS A KITTEN 


True-Story Award 


By ROBERT BOEHM, Age 11 
Rabaul, New Guinea 


When we were living in Madang, on the 
New Guinea coast, our dog Jazz had seven 
little puppies. 

About a month later our cat had one kit- 
ten. About six weeks later the mother cat 
died and so the little kitten had no mother. 
I took it over to Jazz and her puppies. The 
mother dog smelled the little kitten but did 
not bark or growl as most dogs do when they 
are close to a cat. She let it cuddle up to her 
and drink milk from her. 

I am sure the Lord loves us as Jazz loved 
the little kitten, and will care for us as she 


did. 


WINTER LIFE 
Poetry Award 
By TED DOAN, Age 12 
Dayton, Ohio 


The squirrels are sleeping in their nests, 2 


The birds have all flown south. 
The bears are in their winter rests; 
In fields are feeding grouse. 


The snow is falling thick and fast, 

. The grass will soon be white; 

The pond is frozen smooth as glass, 
The day will soon be night. 





“ 

















WHO? 


Poetry Award 


By LAURA JEAN LIBBY, Age 10 
Dillingham, Alaska 


Who made the shining sun so bright? 
Who made the moon fo shine at night? 
Who made the trees so big and tall? 
Who made the flowers so sweet and small? 
Yes, who? Oh, who made all these things? 
It's God in heaven our gladness brings. 





SUNSET IN SYDNEY HARBOR, 
AUSTRALIA 
Photography Award 


By RAYMOND HOLM, Age 11 
Clearlake Highlands, California 


CYCLONE 
Art Award 


By JANELLE FRIESEN, Age 13 
Loveland, Colorado 


MY GRANDMA 


Poetry Award 


By CAROLYN FULLER, Age 11 
Collegedale, Tennessee 


She helps me learn more every day, 
How to work and how to play; 
She helps me with my music too, 
| keep learning something new. 
Today | did just what she said, 
And made some real good homemade 
bread. 





“PEOPLE WHO NEED JESUS" 


First Photography Award 


by SHIRLEY WOOD, Age 10 
Singapore, State of Singapore 


BASKET OF FRUIT 
First Art Award 
By MARY KAYE LOGAN, Age 10 
Takoma Park, Maryland 
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Even if he had to steal, 
Danny was determined to get 





The Pearl-handled Pocke 


Y OU could tell by the way Danny han- 
dled the pocketknife that it was some- 
thing he wanted more than anything else in 
the world. It had everything. Five blades as 
sharp as razors, a corkscrew, a bottle opener, 
a screwdriver—all good quality stainless 
steel—and to top them all, a pearl handle. 
Yes, a pearl-handled pocketknife, some- 
thing he had wanted all his life. 

He handled it and looked at it for so 
long, and wanted it so much, that it be- 
came more important to him than anything 
else in the world. He simply had to have it 
or he'd die! 

He handed it back to Ben as they left the 
school for home. “I sure want it,’ he said 
longingly. “You couldn’t drop the price, 
could you? Or maybe let me pay it off at 
about fifty cents every week, or something 
like that?” 

“No. Sorry,” Ben said. “It’s five dollars, 
and I need the money very much, other- 
wise I wouldn’t be wanting to part with it. 
I need the money before two weeks are up. 
I'll try to sell it to someone else.” 

“Just this much then, Ben,” Danny said. 
“Give me one day to find some way to raise 
the money. If I can’t think of something in 
that time you can sell it to someone else.” 

Ben agreed to wait one day. Just twenty- 
four hours from that moment, he said, but 
not another moment longer. 

Danny stayed awake longer than he 
should have that night, trying to figure out 
a way to earn some money. Every idea he 
thought of had some drawback, some ob- 
stacle. 

But walking to school next morning, a 
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By IVY R. DOHERTY 


brain wave hit him. “Right between the 
eyes,” he laughed to himself. 

He was passing along the alley at the 
back of Pearson’s Market, and noticed that 
the back entrance to the store was open. 
When he peeked in he saw all kinds of 
things—canned goods, bottled goods, crates 
of fresh vegetables. 

Close to the door on large wide shelves 
were empty pop bottles waiting for the 
soft-drink truck driver to pick them up. 

Empty bottles! That was an idea. And 
what was easier than to take a dozen from 
Mr. Pearson’s shelves and trade them off at 
one of the groceries farther down the 
street? 

It didn’t take Danny long to act. Any 
minute someone might come and see him, 
and that would spoil everything. He felt in 
his heart he should not be doing this thing, 
but the memory of the pearl-handled pock- 
etknife nudged him into doing wrong as 
nothing else could. He grabbed the two 
containers closest to him, and with the 
dozen bottles gripped firmly in both hands, 
headed for school. 

There was a wooded place at the back of 
the school playground. Danny had just 
enough time to hide the bottles there al@ 
hurry on to the playground before the first Wr 
bell rang. 

That noon he promised Ben that if he 
would hold the knife until the day before 
he needed the money, he would have the 
five dollars to pay him. Ben had no idea 
where Danny would get the money, but he 
took his word and the deal was made. 

On his way home Danny got the first 





cketknife 


money from his project. Jingling in his 
pocket, it made music, indeed. For good 
measure he hunted along the country road 
that afternoon for more bottles, and came 
home with eight. As he washed them his 
mother asked what he was doing, and 
Danny said, “I’m taking them into Pearson's 
Market, Mom. I'd like a little extra money.” 

On the way to school he took his bottles 
to Pearson’s Market, and on the way home 
he managed to slip in the back way while 


Mr. Myers guessed by the red color of Danny’s face 
that he was doing something wrong. He was too! 
JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 





Mr. Pearson was busy in the store, and 
helped himself to another easy dozen. He 
felt a bit anxious inside because everything 
was working out so well, but he managed 
to subdue the little inner voice and moved 
on to one of the service stations this time, 
to trade the bottles. As on the previous 
afternoon, the sound of the money in his 
pocket was very reassuring. 

He was caught the third afternoon. Mr. 
Pearson had apparently been very busy all 
day and had not had time to sort out his bot- 
tles and put them in containers as he had 
done on the other days. Before Danny was 
through getting a dozen bottles in order 
there were heavy, crunching footsteps on 
the gravel outside, and Mr. Myers, the bar- 
ber, poked his head in. 

“Why, Danny!” he said. “I heard some- 
one moving about in here and I thought it 
must be Mr. Pearson. You working here or 
something?” 

Danny’s face was scarlet. He was afraid 
Mr. Pearson would hear the voices and 
would come to find out what was going on. 

The color of Danny’s face made Mr. 

















Myers know something wasn’t altogether 
right. Before Danny could answer, he put 
his hand firmly on the boy's shoulder. 

“What's the trouble, Danny?” he said 
softly and beckoned him outdoors. “Tell 
me all about it,” he encouraged kindly. 

Out in the alleyway, among Mr. Pear- 
son’s trash cans, Danny blurted out the 
whole story. Mr. Myers wasn’t angry, and he 
wasn’t saying things that would make 
Danny feel worse than he felt already. 

“No pocketknife is so valuable that it is 
worth turning a good boy into a thief, 











WE THANK THEE 
By NINA WILLIS WALTER 


We thank Thee for our food and clothes 
And all Thy loving care. 

We thank Thee for a world of joy 
And beauty everywhere. 


We thank Thee for the fertile earth 
And for blue skies above. 

We thank Thee for Thy noble Son 
Who taught us of Thy love. 








Danny,” he said. “You don’t get anywhere 
that way. If you are the man I think you are 
you'll go right in to Mr. Pearson and get 
him in a corner and tell him what you 
have done.” | 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that!” Danny cried. 
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“Mr. Pearson never likes boys. He'll be 
ready to whip me if I tell him.” 

“That's all in the game, son,” Mr. Myers 
told him. “It doesn’t change the fact that 
you owe Mr. Pearson some money. If you 
do the right thing you'll tell him all about 
it and give him the money back.” 

Danny was close to shedding tears, but 
he finally decided Mr. Myers was right. 
Why should Mr. Pearson pay for his pearl- 
handled pocketknife, anyway? 

He half hoped Mr. Myers would go with 
him and explain what had happened and 
why he had acted the way he did, but Mr. 
Myers wasn't inclined to do so. He saun- 
tered off down the alley as though there 
were absolutely nothing at all wrong with 
the world. He even managed to whistle! 

Danny went in and got Mr. Pearson in a 
corner, as Mr. Myers had suggested, and told 
him the whole story. 

Mr. Pearson did not spare the boy. He 
was far from being kind. Instead, he was 
positively angry. Danny fished in his pocket 
and counted out the money into Mr. Pear- 
son’s pudgy palm. In real agony he begged 
Mr. Pearson not to tell anyone what he 
had done, and certainly not his parents. Mr. 
Pearson was very cold and promised noth- 
ing. He just about shoved Danny through 
the door. It dawned on Danny that he 
could not expect people who have been 
wronged to be soft and sweet to the one 
who wrongs them. 

To Danny’s surprise, he found Mr. Myers 
waiting for him. 

“I suppose you wonder why I came 
back,” he said. “I figured you'd do what you 
should, and if you did, I'd be glad to ad- 
vance you the money you need. I could use 
a boy around my place for a hundred and 
one small jobs after school. A boy I could 
trust. I think you’re the one. You'll be able 
to pay me back by doing those jobs for me, 
see?” he smiled. 

“I wouldn't think you could ever trust 
me,” Danny said, “after what you know 
about me, and all.” 

Mr. Myers said, “Oh, no, Danny. You 
have it all wrong. Even the best people 
make mistakes occasionally, but they usu- 
ally learn from their mistakes, and I’m cer- 
tain you have. I am confident that you will 
always remember not to want anything so 
badly again that you will try stealing and 
dishonesty to get it.” 

Danny smiled. He was swre about that. 














How Kathy Got Her Algebra 
From page 3 


“That sounds more like my Kathy,” her 
mother encouraged her. 

The room was very quiet for a while. The 
only sound was the scratching of Kathy's 
pencil and the squeak of her mother’s rock- 
ing chair. Both were pleasant sounds, sounds 
of comfort and progress. But mother noticed 
@:: the lines were deepening between the 

rows of Kathy's face. The problem was not 
working out after all. 

“Why don’t you go to bed, Kathy, and 
get up ten minutes earlier in the morning. 
You will be fresh and rested by then and 
will be able to think better.” 

“I guess I'll have to,’ Kathy said simply, 
but her disappointment was clear to see. She 
straightened out her papers and books, stood 
up, and pushed her chair under the table. 
Then she stepped over to her mother and 
kissed her on the forehead. “Good night, 
Mom,” she said as simply as a little child. 
Mother reached out and took hold of her 
hand. 

She looked up into the pretty young face 
and asked, “Ever thought about praying 
over your algebra, honey?” 

Kathy did not answer, but squeezed her 
mother’s hand and hurried down the hall 
to her room. Pray about her algebra? She 
had never thought of it, but it would not be 
a bad idea. God knew she had tried her best. 
Maybe He would help her with it. It would 
not hurt to try. No, that was not the way to 
think about it. She had to have some faith. 
She would believe that God would help her. 
So she knelt by her bed for her evening 
prayer and ended by asking God to show 
her where she had made the mistake in her 
algebra problem. 

Would you believe it? Kathy did not 
worry a minute longer’ about that problem, 
but turned right over and went straight to 
sleep. She must have had more faith than 
she thought she had. 

What happened? you want to know. Well, 
she had a dream. And in the dream she 
dreamed that she was working that algebra 
problem and she got the right answer. She 
looked at the problem carefully to see where 
she had made her mistake when she had 
worked on it before, and was so happy to 
find the mistake that she shouted, “I've 
got it!” 


The shout awakened her, and for an in- 
stant she could not think where she was. 
Then the dream came back to her, and she 
jumped out of bed, slipped quietly into the 
dining room, and switched on the light. She 
would try that problem the way she had 
seen it in her dream and see if it worked out 
correctly. 

For only a few minutes she worked, and 
was delighted to get the correct answer. 
When she had finished she dropped her 
head onto her algebra paper and thanked 
God for answering her prayer. 

The next morning mother was worried 
when she did not see Kathy up the ten 
minutes early that they had planned the 
evening before, but when she saw Kathy’s 
face at breakfast she knew she had mastered 
the problem. 

“So you got it, did you?” she asked. 

“No,” replied Kathy with an air of mys- 
tery. Then she added, “No, Mom, I did not 
get it. God worked it for me shortly after 
midnight. All I did was write it down.” 

Have you ever tried asking God to help 
YOU with your difficult lessons? He'll help 


you too. 


Sold: One Little Girl For 
Ten Yards of Calico 


From page 5 


eleven-year-old girl who has lived with the 
Indians all her life and can speak their lan- 
guage perfectly.” 

Now Mrs. Goodrich was excited. “Can't 
we figure out some way to persuade that 
squaw to let us adopt her? I’ve wanted a 
little girl of our own for such a long time.” 

“So have I. But wanting and getting do 
not always go together, and I doubt if that 
squaw will consent.” 

“Perhaps if you took her some calico, 
John, she would be more easily persuaded. 
Enough yardage for a skirt is a great prize 
with every squaw.” 

The next day the doctor set out on his 
horse with ten yards of fire-red calico tied 
in a bundle. 

When he came to the hogan he did not 
see Nancy among the boys and dogs playing 
around the place, but the oldest Indian boy 
pointed toward the river, and there Dr. 
Goodrich found the girl helping her foster 
mother do the family wash. 
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“Oh, Dr. Goodrich, we are so glad to see 
you,” the squaw cried. “You are so kind to 
visit our tribe.” At least that is what her 
words would have sounded like in English. 

She clapped her hands in delight. The 
Indians loved Dr. Goodrich, for he went in 
and out among their hogans helping the 
sick and comforting the sad. 

The doctor made it plain to the squaw 
that he wanted to take Nancy and give her 
an education and help her to grow up to love 
the Great One in the sky and have the white 
man’s opportunities. 

At first the squaw cried, “No, no, no, no. 
Nancy my papoose.” But as Dr. Goodrich 
talked she thought, “If she stays here with 
me, she will marry one of my tribesmen and 
live in a hogan all her days. I love her too 
much to hold her from all the good things 
the doctor and his wife can give her.” 

With eyes brimming with tears she turned 
to Nancy. “You go? Be the doctor's girl?” 

Nancy threw her slender arms around 
her Indian mother, then went and stood by 
the doctor. It was like signing a contract. 

The doctor brought the ten yards of red 
calico out of his bundle. Again the squaw 
clapped her hands in delight, and the bar- 
gain was sealed. 

Nancy, the white Indian girl, became 
Nancy Goodrich and went to school and 
learned English. 

In time she married a Mr. Evans and they 
decided to make their home in Texas. But 
on the way there, going through the Missis- 
sippi River bottoms, they drank water from 
ponds and got cholera. 

Again Nancy was left alone, for Mr. Evans 
and their baby boy died of the disease. Nancy 
joined a wagon train and went on to Mont- 
gomery County, which is just north of 
Houston, Texas. Here she baked the bread 
that helped build Houston, for the sawmill 
men who settled there ate her bread. 

One early morning while Nancy was tak- 
ing large loaves from her oven, a young man 
on a horse raced through the settlement 
shouting, “Run for your lives. Santa Anna 
is coming with 20,000 soldiers!” 

Nancy dropped the bread and ran. Others 
jumped up from their breakfast and ran 
too. They hid in the tall pines and oak that 
clustered near the river bed. 

In a short time Santa Anna was conquered 
and Texas was independent. 

Nancy had learned from her three foster 
parents that being kind to others is the only 
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happy way to live, and now she tried to 
repay them by showing to others the kind- 
nesses that had been shown her. 

One day a very hungry soldier came to 
her door and asked for bread. Nancy pre- 
pared a big dinner for him. As he left he 
said, “I have no money to pay you for this 
great kindness, but here is a pair of scissors 
someone lost in the woods when Santa Anna 
came through.” 


Those scissors are still in the Risingepg. 
family, and I know this story is true. ‘@ 


the flaxen-haired little girl who was trade 
for ten yards of calico was the grandmother 
of Nancy Risinger, who told me all about 
her. 


Singer on the Sand 
From page 8 


of what they found was too big and thick. 
After long searching they discovered a few 
small thin strings of young growth. This 
they wound up on their hands, being care- 
ful of the stickers. The vines were many 
feet in length and had already climbed to 
the tops of tall trees. The boys pulled and 
twisted to bring them down. 

“If your father splits this, it should be 
just right for tying up the flowers,” Satoo 
said as they started back. 

Satoo walked first down the narrow trail 
they had cut. Hans was bigger than Satoo. 
He seemed to grow faster and he was 
stronger, but Satoo was quicker and he 
knew the jungle. 

Today Satoo was eager to get home. He 
couldn’t get that boat out of his thoughts. 
Where was the fishing boat going, and why 
were so many village men in it, and why 
were they all dressed up in their orna- 
ments? 

The boys heard a sound, a low cry. It 
could be a baby sobbing. They stopped on 
the trail and listened. 

“It’s a monkey,” Satoo said. “It must 
hurt.” 

After a short search they found the tiny 
creature. He sat on the limb of a tree all 
alone. With every breath he cried and 
twisted. Even when Satoo climbed up to 
get him he did not move. He wound his 
little arms around Satoo’s wrist as the boy 
slid down through the tangle of vines and 
branches. 














The boys turned him over and looked 
through his black fur, bue there was no 
mark on him or any injury that they could 
find. He looked fat and healthy, but he 
cried until Satoo tied him in one corner of 
his loincloth. 

“I will take him to Tama,” the boy said. 
“He will know what ails him.” 

The two friends parted at the edge of the 
jungle. Hans took all the rattan in his 

ands, swinging the coils over his shoul- 
ders. Satoo took the tiny monkey and went 
toward Tama’s house. 

“I will see you when we sing this eve- 
ning,” he called back as he ran up the path. 

Tama’s door was open and Satoo called in 
front of it the customary words of greeting. 
Tama came to the door and looked down at 
him. “Ah, I see you have brought me a sick 
monkey.” 

“How do you know he’s sick?” Satoo 
asked as he ran up the ladder into the room. 

“He must be sick or you could never 
have caught him. He would have followed 
his family into the treetops.” 

“You will make him better, won’t you?” 
Satoo put the frightened little creature in 
Tama’s hands. 

“I will try,” he said. 

Tama brought out a little packet of herbs 
all dried and pounded fine. He mixed some 
of the green powder with water in a coco- 
nut shell bowl and held it under the mon- 
key’s nose. The little fellow began to eat 
the mixture with greedy haste. 

“You see,” Tama said. “He knows what 
medicine is good for him. He must have 
eaten something that wasn’t good for him.” 
Tama looked sharply at Satoo. “Boys do the 
same thing sometimes.” 

Satoo wondered if the witch man thought 
that he had eaten some bad thing. He 
waited for Tama to say more, but the witch 
man stroked and petted the monkey and 
after the tiny animal had snuggled down in 
Tama’s loincloth and appeared to be asleep, 
Satoo asked, “Where did the fishing boat go 
just a little while ago?” 

“It went to the southern islands,” Tama 
said. “Your father, the chief, ordered it.” 

“But why? What is the reason? Our 
boats do not go on such long journeys for 
nothing. What does my father want them to 
bring from the southern islands?” 

Tama’s face grew stern. “Your father in- 
tends to invite teachers of Islam to come 
here and lead our people in the good way.” 
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WRITE OR DRAW FOR 


JUNIOR GUIDE 


AUTHORS’ GUILD 


AND WIN AN AWARD 


The JUNIOR GUIDE Authors’ Guild is 
your department. You write for it. You draw 
the pictures. 

Writers, artists, poets, and photographers 
—and those who wish they were—between 
ten and fifteen years of age are invited to 
contribute material that will be of inter- 
est to other Juniors. 


STORIES should be something interesting 
that happened to you or your friends or 
your pet, an answer to prayer, or something 
that helped you learn a lesson. Keep them 
short. 

POEMS should not be more than sixteen 
lines long. 


DRAWINGS should be on stiff paper or 
poster board. They may be drawn in black 
pencil, black writing ink, India ink, charcoal, 
or water colors, but not in ordinary pencil or 
blue ink, as these don't reproduce well. For 
best results use a good grade black wax 
pencil on coquille board, which you can 
get at a stationery store. Make them at 
least 6” x 6”, and wrap carefully. 

PHOTOGRAPHS will be acceptable, too, on 
any subject, black and white, and not smaller 
than 214” x 24”, preferably larger. Wrap 
carefully. 

Please give your name, age, and address. 

And a parent or teacher must sign, "This 
is the original work of the sender, and was 
not copied." This means too that a poem or 
story must not be written from memory. 

The best, original contributions will win 
awards. "First awards" of $2.00 are offered 
in each of the four categories—stories, 
poems, drawings, photographs, And "awards" 
of $1.00 will also be given, depending on how 
much space is available. 

Send your contribution to Lawrence Max- 
well, Junior Guide, Washington 12, D.C. 
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PEN PALS 


Rebecca Pace, age 10. R.D. 4, Danville, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A. Reading, singing, photos, riding horses. 

David Reeler, 19 Whatmore Street, Waverton, 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. Swimming, 
JMV’s. 

William Trubee, age 11. Kidder Avenue, Dixfield, 
Maine, U.S.A. 

Nariki Kautu, age 16. Gilbert and Ellice SDA 
Missionary School, Abemama, Gilbert Group, Pacific 
Ocean, via Ocean Island. Swimming, bird watching, 
archery. 

Fidehl A. Quidilla, age 16. Ballesteros Caqayan, 
Philippine Islands. Tennis, basketball, post cards, 
swimming. 

David Allen Dence, age 14. R.F.D. 2, Blossvale, 
New York, U.S.A. Model boats, stamps. 


Gail Daily, 12211 South Central Avenue, Los 
Angeles 59, California, U.S.A. Reading, photos, 
cooking. 


Merna Browne, 12143 South Central Avenue, Los 
Angeles 59, California, U.S.A. Music, sewing, cook- 
ing, reading. 

Pat Kimbrough, 1729 West 35th Place, Los An- 
geles 18, California, U.S.A. Reading, post cards, 
biking, sports. 








Satoo felt his heart sink to the bottom of 
his feet. “Why does he do that? Already a 
teacher has come to our village, and my fa- 
ther will not give him even ground enough 
to build a house. Why does he want more 
teachers?” 

“The teachers of Islam are different,’ 
Tama explained. “They will not spoil our 
customs. They will not object to our feasts 
and our dancing and our spirit worship. 
They will not care if we drink the palm 
wine. Of course, we will have to get rid of 
our pigs, but we don’t have many. We can 
have a feast and eat them all at once. And 
they will expect us to worship Allah, but 
they will allow us to do as we please. Don’t 
you see? They will not change our ways as 
the big teacher is doing.” 

“If the Islam teachers will not change 
anything, then what is the use of having 
them?” 

Tama’s face softened a little and his 
voice was kind. “Now Satoo, what is it that 
you like so much about this big teacher's 
magic?” 

“I like it that the God of heaven knows 
me and that I can talk to Him and He will 
talk with me. I like to feel the gladness 
running through me like a river when I 
hear the singing.” 

Then Tama laughed. “Foolish boy, not 
even the smallest spirits of the jungle will 
speak to a young boy like you. How then 
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will a Great Spirit such as this God you 
talk about? How would He pay any atten- 
tion to you?” 

Satoo did not answer. He stood close to 
Tama and stroked the soft fur of the little 
monkey that lay curled in the witch man’s 
loincloth. 

“What will the teacher do when the Is- 
lam teachers come?” the boy asked. 

“He will go away, of course, when he see 
that the people would rather follow Islam. 

Satoo looked straight into Tama’s eyes. 
“He will not go away. You wait and see. 
And not all the people will choose Islam.” 

Tama smiled again and Satoo choked 
down a cry of rage and ran from the room. 
He burst into his own door calling for his 
father in a loud voice, but Chief Meradin 
was not home. 

“Where is my father, the chief?” he asked 
his mother who tended the baby on her 
back and cooked at the same time. 

“He has gone on a long journey, my son. 
He will not return for many days.” 

Then Satoo knew that the man he had 
seen in the front of the fishing boat was his 
father. Chief Meradin had gone himself to 
call Islam teachers to Great Sangir. 

(To be continued) 





Bob Was Not an Octopus 
From page 9 


from Christmas!” Sue stuck out her lower 
lip to pout, but changed her mind and 
went scampering off to get the buggy. 

In minutes Bob was chewing on licorice, 
petting Pat, and doing his arithmetic while 
he took off the handle of the buggy and 
tried to fix it. He was getting along pretty 
well. 

“Bob, would you?” Pete had come over 
from next door. “Please?” 

He held a piece of willow wood just right 
for making a whistle. Pete had been so en- 
thusiastic over a whistle Bob had made for 
himself, that he couldn’t say No now. 

“Oh, I didn’t know you were doing home- 
work!” Pete exclaimed, and turned to go. 

“It's O.K. Pll make your whistle.” Bob 
examined the piece of willow. It was per- 
fect. 

“And do your homework?” Pete asked. 

“And do my homework!” What was the 
matter with folks anyhow? “It’s a fine day 














when a fellow can’t do more than one little 
bitty thing at a time.” 

“But you're fixing Sue’s doll buggy,” Pete 
said. 

“So what?” That wasn’t all he was doing. 
There was the homework and Pat and the 
licorice too. 

“Well, please hurry with the buggy.” Sue 
was at his elbow. “Please hurry so I can take 


: it to the party at Mary’s house.” 


» @ 


“It'll be done for the party,” Bob said. 
He wished Sue would run along. He might 
work faster if no one was watching him. 

“About the whistle,” Pete said. “There 
wouldn’t be any hurry, but my cousin Cal is 
here from Barnville, and he says ¢ 

“Says it won't work, I'll bet. Well, it will 
work! I'll make you a willow whistle quick 
as a wink.” Bob wished Pete would go home 
and come back for the whistle later. It was 
easy enough to work on all of these things 
at once, but not so easy with someone stand- 
ing around watching. 

“Boy, I wish I could do as many things at 
a time as you can,” Pete said. 

“And I wish you would hurry with the 
doll buggy. I do so want to go to Mary’s 
party.” Sue seemed impatient. 

Bob chewed harder on the licorice and 
petted Pat a little nervously. Then the han- 
dle didn’t want to go back in place on the 
doll buggy. He couldn’t remember for sure 
how many times nine went into 831 and 
suddenly he remembered that the bark on 
the willow wood had to be pounded. 

Bob felt his face getting hot. 

“Doing a little of everything helps to 
keep you from getting tired of your job,” 
he explained. “I don’t like monotony.” 

“I guess you don’t,” Sue laughed. “The 
handle fits this way.” 

“Go on. Girls don’t understand repair- 
ing. 

“But I know how the handle belongs. 
Who pushes the buggy?” 

“And who breaks the buggy?” Bob red- 
dened. The silly handle wasn’t going on 
right. He’d do another arithmetic problem 
to freshen him up. So he turned to his 
arithmetic book and chewed thoughtfully 
on the piece of willow wood. Then sticking 
his licorice behind his ear he handed the 
pencil to Pete. “Here, Pete,” he said. “Beat 
it. 

“Beat it?” 

“Yeah, pound it. Hammer it! Then the 
bark will slip off in one piece.” 








Bible Heroes and Heroines 


February 


5. 1Sam. 17:45 David came in the name of the 
Lord of hosts 


6. 2 Chron. 31:20 Hezekiah did what was right 
7. Esther 4:16 — Esther did her part 

8. 1 Kings 4:30 The wisest king 

9. 2Kings 5:3 =‘ The little captive maid 

10. 1 Kings 17:24 Elijah was a man of God 

11. Prov. 22:1 Choose a good name 








“Oh, I thought you meant to go home.” 
Pete shook his head and started to tap the 
pencil. “Hey, this is your pencil.” 

“And you're chewing on the willow 
wood, Bob,” Sue laughed. 

“And the reason the buggy handle won't 
go on is that you were using your eraser in- 
stead of the bolt.” Pete snickered until he 
doubled up. 

“I don’t see anything so funny about 
making a mistake.” Bob grew redder. “Now, 
where is the bolt?” 

Bob looked around his arithmetic book 
and then he saw a terrible thing. A big dark 
mark on his arithmetic paper. Beside the 
black mark was the missing bolt. “Looks 
like I tried to——” 

“Erase your paper with the bolt!” Sue 
could hardly control her laughter this time. 

Pat stood very close to Bob’s chair, 
wagged his tail, and squinted his eyes. Bob 
had a feeling that he might have been pet- 
ting the buggy top and not Pat at all. 

“All right, so I made a mistake.” Bob 
closed the arithmetic book. The licorice fell 
from behind his ear and Sue laughed again. 

“First I will do the buggy,” Bob said. He 
knelt down and put the bolt in place. He 
tightened it, then handed the buggy handle 
over to Sue. “You will get to the party in 
time, I’m sure.” 

“You are a good repairman, Bob,” Sue 
complimented him as she strutted off, push- 
ing the buggy. To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the first quarter: "Light in the Darkness" 


Vi—Jesus’ Night in Gethsemane 


(February 11) 


Memory Verse: “O my Father, if this cup 
may not pass away from me, except I drink it, 
thy will be done” (Matthew 26:42). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the lesson story as told in Luke 22:39- 
53. Read the memory verse a few times. When 
did Jesus speak these words? Go over the verse 
every day until you have it perfectly in your 
memory. 


SUNDAY 
Darkness Surrounds Jesus 


Open your Bible to Matthew 26. 


It was our Saviour’s last night before He 
must die to redeem mankind. He had just eaten 
the Passover supper with the disciples, and they 
were making their way to the Garden of Geth- 
semane, where they had often passed the night. 
At first Jesus talked freely to the disciples, in- 
structing them just as He usually did when 
they walked together, but as they approached 
the entrance to the garden this time He became 
silent. Find in verse 36 what He said to His 
disciples when they reached the Garden of 
Gethsemane. 

Leaving the others at the entrance, He took 
the three who had been with Him at the trans- 
figuration—Peter, James, and John—into the 
garden. Read in verse 37 what is said of Him 
at that time. 

The disciples noticed that Jesus seemed to be 
crushed under a terrible burden. 

“His form swayed as if He were about to fall. 
Upon reaching the garden, the disciples looked 
anxiously for His usual place of retirement, 
that their Master might rest. Every step that He 
now took was with labored effort. He groaned 
aloud, as if suffering under the pressure of a ter- 
rible burden. Twice His companions supported 
Him, or He would have fallen to the earth.”— 
The Desire of Ages, p. 686. 
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For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
685. 


THINK how much Jesus needed understand- 
ing and sympathy at this time. 


Pray to be understanding and sympathetic to 
those who are close to you and may have heavy 
burdens to bear. 


MONDAY 
Jesus Burdened Down With Our Sins 


Open your Bible to Matthew 26. 


Read in verse 38 what Jesus said to His 
disciples. 

Leaving the three, but bidding them to watch 
and pray, Jesus went a little farther on, and fell 
to the earth in prayer. He was bowed down 
with the weight of the sins of the world. 

“He went a short distance from them [His 
disciples], and fell prostrate upon the ground. 
He felt that by sin He was being separated from 
the Father. The gulf between them appeared 
so broad, so black, so deep, that He shuddered 
before it. 

“Christ was not suffering for His own sins, but 
for the sins of the world. He was feeling the dis- 
pleasure of God against sin as the sinner will feel 
it in the great judgment day.”—The Story of 
Jesus, p. 102. 

This was a time of terrible temptation to 
Jesus. How easy it would have been for Him 
to return to His home in heaven and forget 
about the ungrateful ones of earth for whom 
He had set out to live and die! He longed to be 
with His Father, and felt He could not face the 
separation that sin brought. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
686. 

THINK how terrible it must have been for 
Jesus to feel the weight of the sins of everyone 
who has lived in the world! 


RESOLVE that you will not allow yourself to 











forget how much Jesus endured to give us the 
chance of eternal life. 


TUESDAY 
A Night of Victory 


Open your Bible to Matthew 26. 

All His life Jesus had done the will of His 
Father, for He and His Father had the same 
purpose—to bless others. But now He felt He 
could not endure the separation from the Fa- 
ther that the sins He was bearing made neces- 
sary. He was tempted to think He might never 

e united with His heavenly Father again. Satan 
@. doing his utmost to prevent Jesus from ob- 
ining our salvation. If Jesus could be in- 
duced to give up now, the world would be his. 

But Jesus prayed. Although He suffered ag- 
ony of mind and weakness of body, He did not 
give in. Read His prayer, in verse 39. 

Jesus longed for sympathy. He returned to 
where He had left the disciples but they had 
given up praying and had fallen asleep. Read 
what Jesus said, in verses 40 and 41. 

He went back to pray again. Once more He 
prayed, “O my Father, if this cup may not pass 
away from me, except I drink it, thy will be 
done.” Again He returned to the disciples, only 
to find they had gone back to sleep. Alone He 
continued His prayer for the third time, “saying 
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Jesus knelt and prayed for strength because He 
wanted so very much to have you in heaven with Him. 


the same words.” What a glorious victory that 
was for Christ and for all mankind! 

Luke tells us that when the final decision was 
made “there appeared an angel unto him from 
heaven, strengthening him” (Luke 22:43). 

“A mighty angel now comes to the side of 
Christ. He lifts the head of the divine sufferer 
upon his bosom, and points toward heaven. He 
tells Him that He has come off victor over Satan. 
As the result, millions will be victors in His 
glorious kingdom.”—The Story of Jesus, p. 105. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
93. 


THINK of tne agony Jesus went through for 
our sakes. 


RESOLVE that because He was willing to suffer 
for you, you will also be willing if called on to 
do so to suffer for His sake. 


WEDNESDAY 
Betrayed 


Open your Bible to John 18. 


Jesus went back to where His disciples were 
sleeping. He knew the evil plottings that were 
going on, and that He was to be betrayed and 
arrested. Even then footsteps could be heard 
and the gleam from lanterns seen piercing the 
darkness. Find in verse 3 what Judas had been 
doing while Jesus was in the garden praying. 

Jesus showed no fear as He faced the mob 
carrying lanterns and weapons. 

“Whom seek ye?” He asked. 

When they answered, “Jesus of Nazareth,” He 
quietly said, “I am he.” 

“As Jesus spoke these words, the angel who 
had recently ministered to Him moved between 
Him and the mob. A divine light illuminated the 
Saviour’s face, and a dovelike form overshad- 
owed Him. 

“In the presence of this divine glory the 
murderous throng could not stand for a mo- 
ment.”—The Story of Jesus, p. 107. In verse 
6 read what happened to them. 

The light then faded as the angel disap- 
peared from sight. Although Jesus could easily 
have made His escape, He stayed just where the 
mob had found Him. The chief priests, the 
elders, the captains of the temple, and the sol- 
diers were there, but He was not afraid. 

The people struggled to their feet as though 
ashamed of their weakness and afraid the One 
they sought might yet escape. Jesus repeated His 
question, ‘‘Whom seek ye?” 

Judas then played the part he had agreed to. 
He went up to Jesus and with the words, “Hail, 
master,” kissed Him whom he had pretended to 
serve. 

With a voice that trembled, Jesus said to His 
betrayer, “‘Betrayest thou the Son of man with a 
kiss?” (Luke 22:48). 

“These gentle words should have touched the 
heart of Judas; but all tenderness and honor 
seemed to have left him. Judas had yielded 
himself to the control of Satan.”—The Story of 
Jesus, p. 109. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
694, pars. 5, 6; p. 695. 


THINK how hardened Judas became when he 
yielded himself to Satan. 


Pray that you may never let anyone or any- 
thing draw you away from your loyalty to 
Jesus. 


THURSDAY 
Arrested 
Open your Bible to John 18. 
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The light that had a few seconds earlier 
shone around Jesus had made the mob fearful, 
but now they became bold. 

Jesus was not afraid for Himself, but His 
thoughts were for His disciples. Find the re- 
quest He made for them, in verse 8. 


The mob proceeded to tie the hands of Jesus 
with cords. Peter, who with the other disciples 
had thought that Jesus would not allow Himself 
to be arrested but would use some divine means 
to escape, became very angry, and drew his 
sword in defense of his Master. Look in verse 
10 and see what he did. 


“When Jesus saw what was done, He re- 
leased His hands, though held firmly by the 
Roman soldiers, and saying, ‘Suffer ye thus far’ 
(Luke 22:51), He touched the wounded ear, and 
it was instantly made whole.’—The Story of 
Jesus, p. 110. Read the words with which He 
reproved Peter, in verse 11. 


“The disciples were offended when they saw 
that the Saviour made no effort to deliver Him- 
self from His enemies. They blamed Him for 
not doing so. They could not understand His 
submission to the mob, and terror-stricken, they 
forsook Him and fled.”—The Story of Jesus, p. 
110. 

But the victory Jesus gained during that 
night of agony in the Garden of Gethsemane 
opened the gates of heaven and eternal life for 
all who would believe on Him, right down to 
the end of time. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
696, 697. 


THINK how Jesus in this—one of His darkest 
hours—could think of the well-being not only 
of His friends but of His enemies. 


Pray that you may follow 
self-denial. 


His example of 


FRIDAY 


WHAT HAD THESE PERSONS to do with Jesus the 
night He spent in Gethsemane? 


1. The eleven disciples 

2. Peter, James, and John 

3. An angel 

4. Soldiers, priests,’ 
the temple, and a mob 

5. Judas 

6. Malchus 

7. Peter 


WHY bo you THINK John did not record the 
experience of his sleeping while Jesus agonized 
in the garden? 


Jewish elders, captains of 


WHAT Do you owe to the night Jesus spent in 
Gethsemane praying? 


REvIEw the memory verse. 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, 
ble Story, vol. 9, pp. 73-81. 


The Bi- 


Bob Was Not an Octopus 
From page 19 


“Now we will do the whistle,’ Bob 
grinned. He began tapping the bark loose 
from the bit of willow wood. Then he whit- 
tled over the wastebasket. In just a few 
minutes the whistle was made. 

Pete blew a shrill blast on it. “Wait till 
Cal sees this—and it didn’t take long 
all!” 

“If you have nothing else to do, it really 
doesn’t take very long,” Bob said. 

He turned to his arithmetic when the 
door shut behind Pete. He took a fresh 
sheet of paper and put the licorice away. 

Pat lifted his ears and walked quietly to 
his favorite rug and stretched out with his 
chin resting on the soft fur of his legs. He 
rolled his eyes up at Bob but Bob pre- 
tended not to see. 

Then Bob remembered that 9 goes into 
831 just 92 times with a remainder of 3. 
He smiled as he wrote the answer on a 
fresh, clean sheet. After all, there was no 
need to do so many things at. once. 

“If I were an octopus,” he told Pat, “I 
could do it all at the same time.” Pat raised 
his eyes and lowered them again. “I think if 
God wanted me to do so many things at 
once He would have given me eight arms.” 
Bob went back to the arithmetic. It was 
coming easily now. He was actually enjoy- 
ing the homework. This was going to be the 
neatest paper he had ever handed in. 
Wouldn’t Miss Sather be surprised? It was 
so much more fun to do things one at a 
time that Bob made himself a secret prom- 
ise. 

“I'm glad I’m not an octopus. Wouldn’t 
it be frightful to try to keep eight hands 
busy all the time?” Pat rolled his eyes up at 
Bob again and then dozed off to sleep. It 
was a good job well done! 
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MISSIONARY ADVENTURE 


Two outstanding books with that magic-carpet ap- 
peal—guaranteed to delight readers of every age. 


GOING WITH GOD, by Yvonne Davy 


No author has ever told mission stories with more graphic appeal. 
In this book we view the fortunes of two young missionary appointees 
from the time they leave home until they arrive at their mission 
station. We live with them in their work, share their hopes and de- 
spairs, their joy in souls won from darkest African heathenism. This 
— engages high reader interest from the first sentence through the 
ast page. 


Price $3.00 
MISSIONARY TO CALCUTTA, by Goldie Down 


Decidedly an informative, entertaining, and inspiring mission travel 
treatise. All the vivacity of wide-awake observation combines here 
with the charm of an uninhibited astonishment to make this a cem- 
pelling narrative. in this book yeu will find delightfully subtle humer, 
pathes, tragedy. As never before you will feel the great need of 
India and see its beauty contrasted with its wretchedness. 

This volume reveals a facet of missionary life not feund in other 
missionary recitals. 
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1. After swimming downstream for quite a while, 
Snapper came to a brushy part of the stream where 
a fallen log had caught a lot of trash. It was a likely 
place to find a colony of snapping turtles. 2. He sub- 
merged and sure enough there were several turtles 


gathered together on the muddy bottom. 3. They 
were a surly, ill-tempered group, but Snapper was 
no better. He belligerently approached a female, 
bumping into another large male as he did so and 
getting a sharp hook from his beak as a greeting. 

















nd battled it out, strik- 
ing at each other, dodging and tearing. Snapper bit 
a big hole in the side of the other turtle’s head. 
5. Eventually as they struggled, his antagonist got 
Snapper by the tail and bit it off with one snap of 











his powerful jaws. 6. Then suddenly the fight 
stopped as quickly as it had begun. The shape of 
a man’s legs appeared in the water right near the 
turtles, and they all crawled quickly into holes and 
dark hideouts, where they sank into the mud. 
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7. The legs belonged to a rather unusual kind of 
hunter who called himself a turtle grabbler. His was 
a hot-weather sport, and he would wade with his 


clothes on in shallow creeks and rivers. 8. The 
turtles could not hide from him because he felt 
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for them with his bare hands and knew just where 
they hid. 9. Any snapper could easily have bitten 
his fingers off, but they felt safe as long as they 
did not move. The grabbler knew this, and would 
feel the plates on a snapper’s back toward the tail. 





